THE 

BIRTH-PLACE  OF  ST  PATRICK 


By  Rev.  A.  Boyd  Scott,  M.C.,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 

I 

The  kindly  controversy  as  to  where  St  Patrick  was  born  is  narrowed 
down  nowadays  to  a choice  between  Clydeside  and  the  region  of 
Glamorganshire.  The  third  contention  which  sets  his  birth-place  at 
Daventry  in  Northamptonshire  may  be  discarded.  This  location  was 
offered  by  Professor  Haverfield  1 and  by  Mr  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.2  Mr  Nicholson  claims  to  have  made,  with 
Professor  Haverfield,  the  discovery  that  the  name  of  the  birth-place,  as 
given  in  our  earliest  authority,  the  Book  of  Armagh  (a.d.  807),  should  be 
spaced  out  as  Bannaventa  Berniae.  We  shall  give  further  attention  to 
this  in  the  course  of  the  present  enquiry.  Meantime  let  us  note  that 
Mr  Nicholson  identifies  Bannaventa  with  Daventry.  He  shows  much  skill 
in  contending  that  Daventry  is  Ban-Daventa — “ the  hill  of  Daventa” — 
quoting  Zeuss  in  support  of  the  change  of  letters,  who  affirms  that  in 
Old  Welsh  “ pro  nd  . . . primitive  frequentissima  est  germinatio  nn.”  His 
conclusion  is  abruptly  opposed  by  a subsequent  contributor  to  The 
Academy, 3 who  roundly  declares  that  “ no  such  form  as  Ban-Daventa 
could  have  existed  in  the  second  century.”  We  need  not  pursue  the 
controversy  which  continued  between  these  two  doughty  duellists.  Mr 
Nicholson  remained  assured  that  Bannaventa  “ was  a place  on  or  near 
Watling  Street,  thrice  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,”  and 
that  it  is  now  represented  by  Daventry.  But  Professor  Bury  disallows 
it,  and  with  his  dismissal  of  it  we  may,  I think,  rest  content.  He  rejects 
it  finally  on  the  good  ground  that  it  does  not  tally  with  the  ancient 
indications  that  St  Patrick’s  home  was  not  far  from  the  Irish  Sea — hand 
procul  a mare  nostro  : Muirchu. 

For  a long  time  the  tradition  was  undisturbed  that  the  birth-place 
was  on  Clyde,  in  or  near  Dumbarton.  In  Dempster’s  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  Gentis  Scotorum  (Bannatyne  Club)  there  are  four  pages  given  to 

1 Eng.  Hist.  Review,  1895,  P-  71 1.  2 Academv,  May  1895,  pp.  402  ff. 

3 A.  L.  Mayhew,  May  25,  1895,  pp.  445  ff. 
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the  support  of  this  tradition,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  proved  that 
St  Patrick  was  a Scot  born  in  Scotland — Scotum  esse  ego  probo.1  In 
recent  lives  of  the  Saint,  the  same  contention  is  maintained,  as  in 
Cunningham,  Todd,  Skene,  Dowden,  Murray’s  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography ,2  and  others,  among  whom  in  recent  days  is  Dr  Newport  J.  D. 
White,  who  says,  “ I am  still  disposed  to  think  that  the  case  against 
Dumbarton  is  not  proven.”  3 

This  tradition,  however,  is  now  very  definitely  questioned.  Lanigan, 
for  example,  argues  with  much  skill  for  Boulogne  as  the  site ; but  since 
Todd  4 and  Skene  5 dealt  with  this  theory,  it  is  not  much  approved.  The 
most  formidable  disturber  of  the  tradition  is  Professor  Bury  in  his  Life 
of  St  Patrick -6  He  explores  the  evidence,  and,  while  he  treats  the 
tradition  with  great  fairness  and  a lingering  fondness,  his  conclusion  is 
that  “ we  may  be  inclined  to  look  for  [it]  in  south-western  Britain, 
perhaps  in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Severn.”  Such  in  his  judgment  is 
the  issue  of  “ the  general  probabilities  of  the  case.”  7 In  this  he  is 
followed,  rather  submissively  perhaps,  by  Professor  A.  R.  MacEwen,  who 
says  that  the  Saint’s  “ birth-place  is  fully  discussed  by  Bury,”  and  avows 
that  “ he  was  born,  not  earlier  than  386,  and  not  later  than  389,  at 
Bannaven  Taberniae,  a half-Roman,  half-British  settlement  situated 
either  at  Daventry  in  Northants  or  in  Glamorganshire.”  8 

II 

In  engaging  with  this  controversy,  let  us  first  exhibit  to  ourselves  the 
primitive  sources  of  our  information.  These  are  (1)  the  authentic  writing 
of  St  Patrick’s  called  his  Confession ,9  Therein  St  Patrick,  referring  to 
his  father,  Calpurnius,  or,  as  it  may  be,  to  his  grandfather,  Potitus,  uses 
these  words,  fait  [in  or  e]  vico  Bannavem  Tabernice,  villulam  enim  prope 
habuit,  ubi  ego  captaram  dedi — “ was  of  the  town  of  Bannavem  Taberniae, 
for  he  had  a farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  I was  taken  captive.” 
It  is  not  obvious  whether  Bannavem  Tabernice  follows  vico  as  an  ablative 

1 II,  520  ff. 

2 1911  : article  by  G.  T.  Stokes,  p.  805. 

3 St  Patrick,  his  Writings  and  Life,  S.P.C.K.,  1920,  p.  112. 

4 St  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  p.  355  ff. 

6 Celtic  Scotland,  II,  437,  n. 

6 Pp.  x,  16  ff.  ; 322  ff. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  325. 

8 Hist.  Church  in  Scot.,  I,  30. 

9 A scholarly  and  helpful  text  of  the  Confession  and  the  Letter  to  Coroticus,  to  be 
referred  to  later,  may  be  had  in  the  Texts  for  Students,  published  by  S.P.C.K. 
(1918),  Nos.  4 and  5 : Libri  Sancti  Patricii,  and  A Translation  of  the  Latin  Writings 
of  St  Patrick. 
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or  a genitive  case.  If  it  is  an  ablative,  then  Bannavem  Taber  nice  is  the 
name  of  the  region  in  which  the  town  was  situated.  Todd  1 declares 
that  “ of  such  a region  we  have  no  information.”  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  take  Bannavem  Tabernice  as  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  further,  that  the  Confession  does  not  here  state  that  St  Patrick 
was  born  at  Bannavem  Taberniae,  but  that  he  was  taken  captive  thence. 
It  records  that  the  family  of  St  Patrick  were  in  or  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  The  villula  was  near  it ; and  there  in  all  probability  his 
birth  occurred.  The  villula  surely  had  its  own  name : but  what  was  its 
name  ? 

Next,  as  to  sources,  we  have  (2)  the  statement  of  Muirchu,  who  com- 
posed a Life  about  690.  He  says  of  Bannavem  Taberniae,  quern  vicum 
constanter  indubitanterque  comperimus  esse  ventre — “ which  town  we  have 
ever  and  unmistakably  considered  to  be  Ventre.”  This  is  a puzzling 
word  ; but  it  is  explicated  by  Probus  whose  Life  of  St  Patrick,  according 
to  Bury,  must  be  dated  prior  to  a.d.  920.  Probus,  using  another  MS. 
of  Muirchu  than  the  one  just  quoted,  gives  for  Ventre,  N entries  provincice. 
What  this  Nentria  may  be  is  enlightened  in  our  third  source. 

This  (3)  is  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc.  It  states  that  “ Patrick  was  born  in 
Nemthur,  this  is  what  he  narrates  in  stories.”  The  glossator  of  the 
oldest  MS.  of  the  Hymn  (eleventh  century)  intimates  that  Nemthur  is 
Ail  Cluade,  by  which,  of  course,  is  intended  the  rock  and  town  which  the 
Gaels  afterwards  called  Dunbreatan — Dumbarton. 

In  the  next  place  (4)  there  is  the  Life  known  as  Vita  Secunda.  There 
it  is  declared  that  natus  est  igitur  in  illo  oppido  Nemthor  nomine  . . . 
Patricius  natus  est  in  campo  Taburne — “ accordingly  he  was  born  in  the 
town  called  Nemthor  . . . Patrick  was  born  in  the  plain  of  Taburne.” 
The  same  phrases  are  used  in  (5)  the  Vita  Tertia.  Further,  (6)  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  2 the  same  kind  of  duplication  occurs,  for  there  these 
words  appear  : “ As  to  Patrick,  then,  of  the  Britons  of  Ail-Cluade  was 
his  origin.  Calpurn  was  his  father’s  name  . . . Fotid  was  his  grand- 
father’s name.  ...  In  Nemthor,  however,  this  holy  Patrick  was  bom. 
...  So  in  Nemthor  that  boy  was  reared.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  a fair  consistency  in  these  accounts.  We 
may  take  it  that  St  Patrick  was  of  British  stock,  of  a family  who  belonged 
to  a town  called  Bannavem  Taberniae,  but  who  resided  at  a farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  The  farm  was  called  Nemthor,  or  the 
locality  in  which  the  farm  was  situated  was  called  Nemthor.  From  a 
cause  which  in  due  course  I may  be  able  to  make  plain,  the  identification 
of  Nemthor  was  surmised  to  be  the  same  site  as  Ail  Cluade  (Dumbarton) 
or  the  name  of  a “ province,”  as  in  Probus. 


1 Op.  cit.,  p.  357. 


2 Whitley  Stokes,  I,  9. 
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III 

We  ought  now  to  pass  on  to  ask — Where  were  Bannavem  Taberniae 
and  the  farm-town  in  its  neighbourhood  called  Nemthor  ? But  a pre- 
1 iminary  enquiry  must  be  made  before  we  seek  an  answer  to  that  question. 
This  concerns  the  form  of  the  double  name,  Bannavem  Taberniae.  The 
name  has,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  been  thus  divided  as  two 
words.  The  word  Taberniae  or  Tabemae  has  led  certain  enquirers  to 
derive  it  from  the  “ tents  ” of  a Roman  camp.  Some  years  ago  a con- 
tributor to  The  Glasgow  Herald,  considering  that  Taberniae  is  equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  succoth  (“  booths  ”)  satisfied  himself  that  in  a farm-name 
Succoth  (Sococh)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton  we  have  the 
location  of  St  Patrick’s  origin.  This  writer  is  nearer  the  mark  than 
those  who  make  Taberniae  equivalent  to  “ tents,”  because  Taberniae 
means  not  that,  but  “ booths  ” or  “ shops.”  But  Succoth  is  not  Hebrew  : 
it  is  the  Gaelic  socach — “ place  of  projecting  points.”  1 

But  let  me  pass  from  this  by  saying  that  the  spelling  of  Bannavem 
Taberniae  has  been  quite  transformed  in  our  day.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  three  scholars  working,  it  would  appear,  independently  of 
one  another — Professor  Haverfield,  Mr  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  and  a writer 
in  the  Dublin  Review.2  These  detect  in  the  double  name  the  place-name 
Bannaventa  with  a surdlike  affix  bernice,  of  which  they  can  give  no  final 
interpretation.  Of  this  Professor  Bury  says,  “ That  Bannaventa  is  the 
name  there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt.  . . . The  recurrence  of  place- 
names  needs  no  illustration.  . . . Bernice,  however,  remains  unexplained. 
It  must  represent  the  name  of  a district  (or  perhaps  river)  added  to 
distinguish  Bannaventa  from  other  places  of  the  same  name.”  3 It  is  only 
right  to  say  that  this  literation  of  the  name  of  the  birth-place  is  not 
accepted  by  all  scholars  of  our  own  day.  Dr  N.  J.  D.  White,  for  example, 
gives  heed  to  it,  but  says,  “ I cannot  help  thinking  that  Lanigan  was 
right  in  supposing  that  Banavem  (or  Bonaven,  as  he  spells  it)  might 
represent  a Celtic  place-name,  river's  mouth  (Todd,  St  Patrick,  p.  357)  ; 
and  that  tabernice  is  connected  with  taberna,  a tavern.  It  is  not  a fatal 
objection  to  this  theory  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  a Celtic  town  should 
have  only  one  taberna  in  it.”  4 As  to  this,  I make  bold  to  think  that  the 
spacing  of  the  words  by  Professor  Haverfield  and  the  others  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  we  shall  proceed  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  bernice,  Professor  Haverfield  says,  “ I don’t  know 

1 Johnstone,  Place-  N ames  of  Scotland,  p.  xcv. 

2 See  Haverfield  in  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  1895,  p.  71  x. 

3 Op.  cit.,  p.  323.  4 Ibid.,  p.  in. 
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what  can  be  made  of  her  nice.”  1 We  shall  return  to  this  puzzling  word. 
Meantime  let  us  accept  Bannaventa,  designated  berniee,  as  the  location 
of  St  Patrick’s  family,  and  to  this  let  us  add  that  his  actual  birth-place 
was  a farm  or  farm-district  called  Nemthor. 

Our  next  adventure  must  be  an  effort  to  identify  Bannaventa. 
Scholars  of  whom  I have  taken  Professor  Bury  as  representative  are 
very  dubious  of  the  tradition  which  sets  it  at  or  near  Dumbarton  on 
the  Clyde.  The  grounds  of  their  doubt  are  as  follows  : (i)  St  Patrick  in 
his  Confession  declares  that  he  “ had  as  his  father  Calpomius,  a deacon, 
son  of  Potitus,  a presbyter” — patrem  habui  Calpornium  diaconem,  filinm 
quondam,  Potiti  presbyteri.  Further,  in  that  authentic  letter  of  St 
Patrick’s,  Epistle  to  Coroticus,  he  says : “ I am  of  good  family  according 
to  the  flesh,  for  my  father  was  a decurio  ” — ingenuus  sum  secundum 
carnem  ; nam  Decurione  patre  nascor.  (2)  This  means  that  his  father, 
Calpomius,  was  an  officer  in  the  Christian  Church  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a magistrate  in  a Roman  township  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  called 
Bannaventa.  But  (3)  these  are  conditions  which  can  hardly  have 
obtained  at  or  near  Dumbarton  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
First  of  all,  it  is  held  to  be  altogether  unlikely  that  Christianity  was 
so  established  there  as  to  have  deacons  and  presbyters  exercising  their 
functions.  Professor  A.  R.  MacEwen  avows  that  “ it  is  probably  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  at  that  date  (385)  the  gospel  had  not  passed  beyond 
the  Tyne  or  the  Mersey.”  2 Secondly,  we  are  told  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  upon  Clyde  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  fourth  century  there  was 
any  such  Roman  occupation  as  could  show  a government  by  decuriones. 
Professor  Bury  considers  we  have  no  evidence  that  “ there  were  Roman 
towns  with  municipal  constitutions  in  Strathclyde.”  3 Wherever  Banna- 
venta was,  he  says,  “ it  would  not  be  right  to  infer  that  it  was  a town 
with  the  rank  of  a colonia,  like  Gloucester,  or  of  a municipium,  like 
St  Alban’s  ; for  smaller  Roman  towns,  such  as  were  technically  known 
as  prcefecturce,  fora,  and  conciliabula,  might  be  managed  by  municipal 
councils.”  4 Although  he  concedes  that  “ some  small  towns,  fora  or 
conciliabula,  with  municipal  councils,  in  the  province  assumed  to  be 
Valentia,  is  not  impossible,”  5 the  probability  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  and  his  fellows  cannot  but  think  that  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
region  beyond  Solway  and  Forth  was  so  purely  a military  one  and  for 
most  of  the  time  so  insecure,  that  we  do  right  to  be  sceptical  of  the  pre- 
sence of  municipal  government  with  its  decuriones  on  Clyde.  Dr  George 
Macdonald,  in  his  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland ,6  argues  very  persuasively  to 
prove  that  the  Antonine  Wall  between  Clyde  and  Forth  was  firmly  and 
continuously  occupied  for  no  longer  a period  than  forty  years  from  the 

1 Loc.  cit.  * Hist.,  p.  10.  3 Op.  cit.,  p.  323. 

* Ibid.,  p.  17.  s Ibid.,  p.  324.  « Ch.  XII. 
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time  of  its  building  by  Lollius  Urbicus  (a.d.  140-143),  and  that  even 
that  brief  continuity  was  rudely  broken  by  a surging  insurrection  of  the 
tribes  somewhere  about  the  years  155-160.  Mr  Stewart  Miller,  too,  the 
lecturer  on  Roman  History  at  Glasgow,  in  his  Roman  Fort  at  Balmuildy, 
states  it  as  “ the  accepted  view  ” that  “ occupation  of  this  frontier 
came  to  an  end  early  in  the  reign  of  Commodus”  (a.d.  180-192).1  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  Romans  pushed  their  way  back  to  the  Antonine 
limit  in  after  days  ; even  though  we  discredit  Skene’s  contention  that  it 
was  this  Wall,  and  not  that  of  Hadrian,  which  Severus  restored  and 
re-inf orced,  we  cannot  really  doubt  that  in  369  Theodosius  “ re-estab- 
lished the  Wall  of  Antonine.”  2 As  to  this.  Professor  Bury  says  we 
have  no  “ direct  authority  ” for  the  belief  that  Theodosius  “ restored  rule 
as  far  north  as  Antonine’s  Wall.”  He  thinks  it  not  improbable  that 
Theodosius  restored  “ fortresses  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  northern  wall,” 
but  that  there  is  “no  probability  that  it  was  colonised  ...  or  anything 
more  than  a military  district.”  3 And  he  concludes,  “ The  Rock  of 
Clyde,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Northern  Wall  is  the  last  place  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  villula  of  a Roman  decurion.” 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  Clyde  is  dismissed.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  however,  by  those  who  thus  discard  it,  towards 
accounting  for  the  origin  and  pertinacity  of  the  tradition  thus  rejected. 
What  do  they  say  ? Professor  Bury  thinks  that  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  ecclesiastical  intimacy  which  developed  between  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  idea  of  the  connection  of  Ireland’s  Apostle  with  Clyde 
found  support  in  those  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus  which  seem  to 
imply  that  St  Patrick,  in  communicating  with  the  Strathclyde  chief, 
regarded  himself  as  addressing  his  own  people — civibus  meis. 


What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  this  dismissal  of  Clyde  as  the  origin  of 
St  Patrick  ? We  may  begin,  I think,  by  remarking  the  concessions 
which  Professor  Bury,  with  his  scholarly  fairness,  is  prepared  to  make 
to  the  popular  view.  For  one  thing  he  concedes,  as  already  quoted,  that 
“ it  might  be  said  that  the  existence  of  some  small  towns,  fora  or  con- 
ciliabula,  with  municipal  councils,  in  the  province  assumed  to  be  Valentia, 
is  not  impossible,  and  that  the  existence  of  ‘ Roman  citizens  ’ and  Christian 
communities  in  Strathclyde  is  proved  by  Patrick’s  Letter  for  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.”  4 There  are  two  points  here  that  deserve  fuller 
consideration.  The  first  concerns  the  possibility  of  something  like 
Roman  municipal  government  on  the  banks  of  Clyde  towards  the  close 


IV 


1 P.  103. 

3 Op.  cit.,  p.  324. 


8 MacEwen,  Hist.,  p.  6. 
4 Ibid.,  p.  324  ff. 
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of  the  fourth  century.  Professor  Bury  concedes  that  this  is  “ not 
impossible.”  The  hesitancy  in  that  phrase  arises  from  the  uncertainty 
that  attaches  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  region  about  the  Antonine 
Wall.  Certainly  it  would  appear  that  the  settled  occupation  which 
began  with  Lollius  Urbicus  came  to  a close  about  the  year  185.  After 
that,  however,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  although  any  municipal 
government  which  may  have  been  set  up  during  that  period  must  have 
been  broken  up,  groups  of  “ Romans,”  soldiers  or  others  who  had  made 
their  settlements  at  the  Wall,  may  have  remained  and  contrived  to 
maintain  themselves.  These  may  even  have  preserved  some  kind  of 
continuity  throughout  the  years  that  lie  between  that  time  and  the  time 
of  St  Patrick’s  appearing.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  too  little  weight 
has  been  given  to  the  conception  which  never  died  among  the  Romans, 
that  the  Wall  of  Antonine  was  the  formal  frontier  of  the  Empire,  never 
forsaken  in  imagination,  and  that  not  until  the  legions  left  the  island  in 
410,  if  even  then,  was  the  frontier  regarded  as  a mere  memory.  Professor 
Bury  has  warned  us  against  ascribing  our  moods  of  ichabod  to  the  Roman 
mind  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  W e know  that  the  glory  of  Rome 
was  declining  then.  But  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  the  end  of  their 
sovereignty  had  come.  They  took  the  withdrawal  of  their  garrisons 
from  Britain  as  no  more  than  a very  critical  episode  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  empire.  As  Professor  Haverfield  reminds  us,  “ The  ‘ groans  of  the 
Britons  ’ recorded  by  Gildas  show  that  the  island  looked  to  Rome  long 
after  410.”  1 It  is  in  this  perspective  we  must  set  their  conception  and 
treatment  of  the  Antonine  frontier.  As  late  as  369  Theodosius  made  his 
great  effort  to  make  that  conception  actual  and  firm.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  that  recovery  he  was  operating  upon  a tract,  the  tract,  that 
is,  between  Solway  and  Clyde,  from  which  all  traces  of  the  Roman  presence 
and  rule  had  been  completely  swept  away.  Much  the  more  likely  sur- 
mise is  that  his  rehabilitation  of  the  Roman  power  about  the  northern  Wall 
was  based  upon  a consolidation  of  an  occupancy  there  which  was  already 
real  and  tenacious,  however  frayed  it  may  have  become  in  the  preceding 
years. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  further,  that  if  anywhere  in  the  region  of  the 
northern  Wall,  the  Roman  recovery  was  achieved,  it  must  have  been 
particularly  effective  at  the  west  end  of  it.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
presence  in  Strathclyde  until  well  on  in  the  sixth  century  of  British 
chiefs  and  their  followers  who  prided  themselves  on  the  designation  of 
“ Romans.”  Skene  persuades  us  that  Coroticus  was  such  a chief — the 
Guletic  (“  emperor”),  “ one  of  the  Tyranni  who  succeeded  the  Romans 
in  command  of  soldiers.”  2 In  the  sixth  century  this  dignity  was  exer- 

1 Romanization  of  Roman  Britain,  p.  59. 

* Celtic  Scotland,  I,  158. 
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cised  by  Aidan,  the  king  whom  St  Columba  consecrated.1  Professor 
Bury,  in  reference  to  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus,  says,  “ The  continuity  of 
the  rule  of  Coroticus  with  the  military  organisation  of  the  Empire  is 
strongly  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  his  power  was  maintained 
by  ‘ soldiers  ’ ; and  his  position  seems  thus  marked  as  distinct  from  that 
of  pre-Roman  chiefs  of  British  tribes.  His  soldiers  may  well  be  the 
successors  of  the  Roman  troops  who  defended  the  north.”  2 All  this 
points  to  an  establishment  of  the  Roman  idea  in  Strathclyde  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  It  does  more  than  indicate  that,  prior  to  the 
lifetime  of  Coroticus,  to  whom  St  Patrick  addressed  his  Epistle,  some- 
thing very  like  the  Roman  state  was  rooted  in  the  parts  about  Clyde. 
Accordingly  we  may,  I think,  change  Professor  Bury’s  words  and  say 
that  “ the  existence  of  some  small  towns,  fora  or  conciliabula,  with 
municipal  councils  in  the  province  assumed  to  be  Valentia  is  altogether 
probable.” 

I turn  now  to  consider  the  dubiety  that  is  felt  as  to  there  being 
anything  like  Christian  settlements  about  Clyde  prior  to  389,  the  date  of 
St  Patrick’s  birth.  We  have  certainly  no  direct  proof  that  these  existed. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  direct  quotational  evidences,  writers  like  Professor 
MacEwen  will  believe  nothing  of  this.  But  the  balance  of  probability 
is  all  in  favour  of  this  contention.  We  have  no  immediate  proof  that  in 
Ireland,  before  the  visit  of  Palladius,  St  Patrick’s  predecessor,  there  were 
Christian  settlements.  Professor  Bury,  however,  has  little  difficulty  in 
showing,  by  inference,  that  such  settlements  are  unmistakable.  In  the 
same  way  I would  contend  that  such  oblique  information  as  we  have 
of  Strathclyde  in  that  period  gives  ground  for  believing  that  the  Church 
had  its  roots  there.  There  is  chiefly  the  evidence  that  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus.  Professor  Bury  admits  that  the  existence 
of  “ Christian  communities  in  Strathclyde  is  proved  by  Patrick’s  Letter 
for  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.”  3 It  is  so.  But  a perusal  of  the 
Letter  makes  it  plain  that  at  the  time  at  which  St  Patrick  wrote  his  Letter, 
those  Christain  communities  had  a strength  and  scope  which  cannot 
very  well  be  understood  unless  we  believe  that  they  were  already  of 
considerable  duration.  The  Letter,  as  Professor  Bury  says,  is  addressed 
" apparently  to  the  general  Christian  community  in  the  dominion  of 
Coroticus,  and  requires  them  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  guilty  ‘ tyrant  ’ 
and  his  soldiers,  ‘ not  to  take  food  or  drink  with  them,  not  to  receive  alms 
from  them,  nor  show  respect  to  them,  until  they  should  repent  in  tears 
and  make  satisfaction  to  God  by  releasing  the  Christian  captives.’  ” It 
is  surely  clear  that  a Christian  community  thus  addressed  must  have 
been  more  than  the  tentative  beginnings  of  a Church,  nay,  that  it  must 

1 Cf.  King  Hewison,  Bute  in  the  Olden  Time,  I,  159  fi. 

2 Op.  cit.,  p.  191.  3 Ibid.,  p.  335. 
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represent  a Christian  establishment  which  may  very  well  go  back  to  as 
early  a date  as  the  grandfather  of  St  Patrick. 

From  these  arguments  we  may  with  some  confidence  conclude  that 
neither  on  the  score  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Strathclyde  nor  on  that 
of  the  Christian  occupation,  need  we  depart  from  the  tradition  that 
somewhere  on  Clydeside  St  Patrick  was  bom. 

V 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  remaining  objection  to  the  tradi- 
tional view.  This  is  uttered  by  Professor  Bury  at  the  close  of  his  very 
fair  exposition  of  the  “ pros  ” and  “ cons  ” of  the  case.  He  says, 
“ Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  a Bannaventa  (or  a 
Nemthur)  in  north  British  regions,  we  must,  I think,  give  decisive  weight 
to  the  genuine  probabilities  of  the  case  and  suppose  that  Bannaventa 
was  south  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  somewhere  in  western  Britain,  not  very 
far  from  the  coast.”  1 

The  first  observation  that  falls  to  be  made  upon  this  verdict  is  to 
crave  attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  as  to  the  first  of  these  two 
place-names,  we  are  in  search,  not  of  a town  of  that  name,  but  of  one  which 
carries  with  it  the  designation  bernice  or  bernie.  Admittedly  this  addition 
is  a grievous  puzzle  ; but  something  must  be  made  of  it  before  we  begin 
to  identify  the  town  of  our  quest  with  any  other  Bannaventa,  in  South 
Britain,  or  elsewhere,  which  shows  no  trace  of  it.  Mr  Nicholson  thinks 
it  may  be  a corruption  of  Britannia  ; but  this  cannot  be  readily  accepted. 
Bannaventa  “ of  Britain  ” has  no  significance  among  several  British 
Bannaventas : besides,  the  corrupted  genitive  ought  to  derive  from 
Britanniarum,  which  does  not  readily  yield  bernice.  Professor  Bury 
suggests  that  bernie  may  be  explained  as  a corruption  of  Bernicie  through 
the  elision  of  the  letters  ic.  He  recalls  Bede’s  location  of  Whithern  as 
ad  provinciam  Berniciam  pertinens,  and  remarks  that  this,  “ though 
referring  to  the  political  geography  of  his  own  time,  may  correspond  to 
the  original  extension  of  this  obscure  name.”  I venture  to  think  that 
this  reference  by  Professor  Bury  contains  a hint,  not  pursued  by  him,  of 
the  line  along  which  the  identification  of  bernie  may  be  traced.  In 
Bede’s  time,  Bernicia  was  a sufficiently  well-defined  kingdom.  It  lay 
along  the  eastern  coast,  but,  as  the  quotation  given  above  indicates,  had 
a significance  as  far  west  as  Galloway.  Now  this  Latin  title  was  derived 
from  a British  territorial  name,  Byrneich.  Nennius  speaks  of  Berneich.2 
The  limits  of  the  British  territory  named  Berneich  are  unknown  ; but  it 
may  very  well  have  extended  inclusively  to  the  parts  called  afterwards 
Strathclyde.  As  the  Angles  established  themselves  in  the  east,  Berneich 
1 Op.  cit.,  p.  325.  2 See  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  I,  156,  n. 
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as  a title  may  have  lingered  among  the  Britons  to  the  west  of  that  estab- 
lishment as  the  name  of  their  territory.  But,  in  the  end,  it  faded  away  ; 
one  reason  of  which  may  have  been  the  absorption  of  it  in  the  increasingly 
powerful  kingdom,  Bemicia  of  the  Angles. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  sixth  century,  as  Skene  points  out,  “ the 
Kingdom  of  the  Britons  had  no  territorial  designation,  but  its  monarchs 
were  termed  Kings  of  Alcluith.”  1 But,  a hundred  years  before  that 
time,  that  is  in  St  Patrick’s  age,  the  fading  name  Berneich  may  very  well 
have  still  been  current  as  the  general  title  of  northern  portions  of  the 
British  realm.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  I venture  to  light  upon  is  this, 
that  Bannaventa  bernie  is  Bannaventa  of  Berneich.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  now  no  trace  of  a Bannaventa  in  the  British  tract  referred  to  ; 
but  if,  as  Lanigan  suggested,  the  word  means  “ at  the  river’s  mouth,” 
the  town  about  the  Rock  which  the  Britons  called  A1  Cluith,  and  the  Gaels 
Dunbreatan,  fits  the  description  with  a double  significance,  since  it  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  Clyde  and  the  mouth  of  Leven  as  well. 

VI 

I come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  Professor  Bury’s  assertion  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  a Nemthor  in  North  British  regions.  As  to  this,  I desire 
to  call  attention  to  a particular  place-name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old 
Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde.  It  occurs  within  the  wedge  of  land  that  runs 
westward  to  a point  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  the  northern  fine  of  the  tongue 
being  the  Hardgate-Old  Kilpatrick  road,  the  southern  line  being  the 
river  Clyde.  This  wedge  of  land  lies  south  of  Antonine’s  Wall,  which 
reaches  its  westward  point  in  the  Roman  military  “ station  ” called 
nowadays  Chapelhill.  Accordingly,  the  place-name  I desire  to  cite  is 
very  snugly  within  the  Roman  pale.  It  is  repeated  four  times.  The 
recurrent  word  in  it  is  Dalnotter.  Just  north  of  the  Hardgate-Old  Kil- 
patrick road  it  appears  as  North  Dalnotter.  South  of  that,  and  between 
the  two  railway  lines  which  now  traverse  the  tongue  east  and  west,  there  is 
Dalnotterhill,  and,  south  of  that,  there  is  Dalnotter  House.  North-west 
of  Dalnotter  House  and  a third  of  a mile  south  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  is  the 
ferry  known  as  Erskine  Ferry.  Immediately  west  of  the  Ferry  there  is 
Low  Dalnotter.  These  locations  and  names  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
large  Ordnance  Survey  Map. 

Now  there  is  a map  of  this  neighbourhood  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society’s  publication  The  City  of  Glasgow,  its  Origin,  Growth 
and  Development,  Edinburgh  ; 1921.  It  is  entitled  “ Map  of  the  Rivers 
Clyde  and  Adjoining  District ; compiled  from  Blaeu’s  Atlas,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1662,  pp.  93-96.”  In  this  map,  certain  of  the  Dalnotter 

Op.  cit.,  I,  236. 
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names  as  described  appear,  but  with  differences.  North  Dalnotter 
appears  as  O.  Dunotyr,  which,  I suppose,  is  Over  Dunotyr.  Dalnotter 
House  appears  as  Dounotyr.  East  of  Dounotyr  is  a place  marked 
M.  Dunotyr,  which,  I suppose,  is  Mid  Dunotyr.  For  Low  Dalnotter  no 
equivalent  is  given  in  Blaeu’s  map.  I would  first  remark  that,  in  these 
names,  the  permanent  word  is  Notter  or  Notyr.  Certainly  in  the  form 
Dunotter  or  Dunotyr,  the  root  word  might  be  otyr.  Dunotyr,  in  this 
case,  would  be  derived  as  is  Dunottar,  Stonehaven — dun  oitir,  “ the  fort 
on  the  promontory.”  1 Originally  such  a word  was  duin  foither,  but 
later  Gaelic  “ lost  the  / by  aspiration.”  But  the  place-name  on  Clyde  is 
not  this  but  dun  notyr,  as  is  made  plain  by  the  preservation  of  the  n in 
Dalnotter. 

Now  it  is  my  intention  to  identify  this  Notyr  with  that  Nemthor  which 
we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  was  the  name  of  the  villula,  or  the  situa- 
tion of  the  “ farm,”  at  which  St  Patrick  was  born.  In  making  this 
attempt  I would  first  observe  that  Nemthor  is  an  Irish  form  ; it  is  the 
form  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  ancient  Irish  sources  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  But  that  is  not  the  form  in  which  the 
word  appears  in  the  ancient  Welsh  writings — writings  which  preserve 
the  speech  which  the  Britons  of  Clyde  spoke.  Skene,  in  mentioning  the 
scholiast’s  gloss  in  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc,  which  declares  that  the  Nemthur 
given  as  St  Patrick’s  birth-place  is  “ a city  which  is  in  North  Britain — • 
Ailcluaide,”  says,  “ We  find  the  same  place  obviously  referred  to  in  an 
old  poem  preserved  in  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  under  the  name  of 
Nevtur.”  2 Nicholson,  in  The  Academy  article  already  referred  to,  states 
that  in  the  Black  Book  the  actual  form  of  the  word  is  Ineutur.  This 
Nevtur,  or  Neutur,  as  Skene  himself  gives  it  alternatively,  was  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  place-name  as  the  Welsh-speaking  Britons  uttered  it.3 
The  people  of  St  Patrick’s  own  speech  called  it  Nevtur  or  Neutur.  But 
the  Gaels  (Irish  and  Scottish)  did  not  so  pronounce  it.  They  substituted 
m for  v or  u.  As  Skene  says,  “ Nem  in  old  Irish,  and  Nev  ...  in  Welsh, 
are  exact  equivalents,”  and  he  supports  this  from  Mr  Whitley  Stokes’s 
Edition  of  Cormac’s  Glossary  A Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  place 
which  the  Britons  spoke  of  as  Nevtur  or  Neutur,  as  the  Saint’s  birth- 
place, was  transformed  in  the  Irish  speech  as  Nemthur  and  so  appears  in 
their  manuscripts. 

The  next  step  in  our  investigation  is  the  observation  that  when  the 
Gaelic-speaking  “ Scots  ” extended  their  rule  and  their  language  across 
Argyll  and  up  Clydeside,  substituting  their  own  names  for  Welsh  names, 
or  adopting  them,  or  transforming  them,  they  came  upon  Neutur  within 
the  shelter  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Antonine  Wall  and  adopted  it,  although, 

1 Johnstone,  Place-Names  of  Scotland,  s.v.,  p.  112. 

2 Celtic  Scotland,  II,  435  ff.  3 p 436  n 4 p.  I26. 
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in  a former  age,  they  had  transformed  it  as  Nemthur  and  so  fixed  it  in 
the  Irish  tradition  of  St  Patrick.  It  was  a fortified  region,  possessing,  as 
it  did,  the  terminal  “ station  ” of  the  Wall,  and,  accordingly,  they  applied 
to  it  their  own  word  for  “ fort  ” ; hence  Dun-Nevtur  or  Dun-Neutur 
emerged,  a name  readily  recognisable  in  the  Dunotyr  or  Blaeu’s  map  and 
in  Dalnotter. 

If  these  suggestions  are  valid,  and  if  the  arguments  adduced  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  have  weight,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
brought  is  this  : St  Patrick  belonged  to  a magisterial  and  priestly  family 
who  held  place  in  the  town  of  Bannaventa  of  Bemeich,  situated  at  A1 
Cluith,  and  now  known  as  Dumbarton.  His  birth-place  was  at  Nemthur, 
which  is  Neutur,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  cluster  of  sites  known 
formerly  as  Dunotyr,  and  now  as  Dalnotter,  and  these  lie  within  the 
western  end  of  the  Antonine  Wall,  near  Old  Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde. 


